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Abstract 


As a consequence of the technical development and growing importance of musical 
instruments, Baroque music displays, for the first time in musical thinking, a keen interest in 
the concept of genre, in its suitability to the various functions of music and in the 
standardisation of certain architectural typologies. After this age of frantic instrumental 
composition and continuous search for patterns for ordering the different discursive modes, 
the constant emergence of new musical genres proved to be the consequence of the 
development, throughout the centuries, of new types of musical architectures, tailored to the 
new forms of language, aesthetics, cultural environment etc. Assuming that the musical 
genre is a kind of “contract” between author and public (audience, musicians, analysts etc.), 


* This paper was presented at the International Symposium of Musicology “Pitfalls and Risks in Intra- 
Musical Communication: Terminology, Notation, Performance”, held under the auspices of the 10 
edition of the Cluj Modern Festival, in April 2013. 
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or a convention (sometimes even a mere pretext), the paper discusses the relationship 
between genre and form, genre and era (cultural environment), genre and musical language. 


Keywords: genre, form, subjective perception, analytical objectivity, cultural environment 


This research paper does not attempt to make a systematic foray into the 
etymology of the term and concept of musical genre, or to trace its historical 
evolution. Its aim is to identify the more or less visible and palpable links between 
musical genre and other concepts like form and principle, as well as to address, at 
least interrogatively and reflectively, the issue of the relationship between the 
subjective perception of the genre and its applicative, analytical and objective 
meaning, by means of a few illustrative examples. 

The area of theoretical application of the term genre is as broad as it is 
devoid of rigour, with varied semantic nuances — and this not only in Romanian 
musicology. We use the term, for instance, to identify different levels of 
classification of the musical phenomenon, but also different criteria of classification 
within the same level, which leads to terminological confusions and 
inconsistencies: thus, the classification of musical genres includes, at its top level of 
generalization, a division into the lyrical, epic and dramatic genres. At the same 
time, we use the term genre to identify, at another level, according to the sound 
sources involved, the vocal, instrumental and vocal-instrumental genres and, at yet 
another level, according to the number of participants in the discourse and to the 
types of instrumental ensembles, the solo, chamber, symphonic and vocal- 
symphonic genres. Further on, at a yet different level of classification, within the 
framework of the instrumental genre, we can identify genres like sonata, suite, 
concerto, etc. All these classifications, which provide a systematization of the types 
of musical structures, make use of the same term — genre — for an entire spectrum of 
multi-level classifications, for which sciences such as biology use an entire array of 
terms: kingdom, phylum, subphylum, order, class, family, genus, subgenus, species, 
subspecies, variety etc., thus creating an ordering classification system which 
eliminates all ambiguity®. 

As a consequence of the technical development and widespread of musical 
instruments, Baroque music displays, for the first time in musical thinking, a keen 
concern for the concept of genre — both in practice and, especially, in theory -, for 
its suitability to the various functions of music and for the standardisation of 
certain architectural typologies. After this age of frantic instrumental composition 


3 Musicologist Francisc László, borrowing the terminology proposed by Wilhelm Georg Berger, draws, in his 
book entitled Gen, specie si formă in muzica de flaut a lui J. S. Bach |Genre, Species and Form in the Flute Music 
of J. S. Bach] (Ciprian Porumbescu Conservatory, Bucharest, 1989, reprinted by the Arpeggione Publishing 
House, Cluj Napoca, 2006), a distinction between species and sub-genre, based on the classification according to 
criteria of function (sub-genre) or number of obbligato voices (species). 
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and continuous search for patterns for ordering the different discursive modes, the 
constant emergence of new musical genres proved to be the consequence of the 
development, throughout the centuries, of new types of musical architectures, 
tailored to the new forms of language, aesthetics, cultural environment etc. 

Except for the ancient Greek music theory, it is a commonplace that, at 
least in music, practice has always been one step ahead of theory and of the 
terminological systematizations, classifications and clarifications. Even today there 
still exist in the current musical language a number of terms and phrases which, 
while entrenched in the world of music, reflect, though sometimes only partially, 
their content, and which often reveal genuine logical contradictions (as in the 
phrases “accompanied monody”, “sonata without development” or “interrupted 
cadence”). Theory strives again and again to keep pace with the much “livelier” 
and more unprejudiced evolution of musical thinking, language, new structural 
and formal typologies, new construction principles, and, last but not least, of the 
new musical genres that provide the framework for all of the above. 

Towards the end of the 18t century and during the early half of the 
following one there was, for example, a terminological overlap between sinfonia 
and terms such as overture” (introduzione, intrada, prelude), sonata, ritornello’, cantio, 
concentus (concerto, concertino) or ripieno, divertimento (cassation, serenade, pastorale) or 
even trio, quartet (quardo), quintet, with there still being no clear distinction among 
these terms”. Moreover, ever since the mid-17' century, the Italian composers 
used the term sinfonia to denote sonatas. Classicism also experimented with other 
denominations of the genre: concerto a quattro or sinfonia da camera, pièces de 
symphonie, concerts en symphonie, ouvertures a quatre, sonates en quatuor. But this 
apparent terminological confusion proves a constant desire for genre 
systematization, for defining specific discursive typologies for each genre. 

We will start from a definition of the term genre that invites to 
interrogation and reflection, proposed by Heather Dubrow, a prominent researcher 
of Renaissance literature and of the concept of genre in literature: “a genre behaves 
rather like a contract between author and reader, a contract that may be purposely 
broken. Genre, in short, is viewed as one of the most powerful codes linking author 


0 Tn point of fact, throughout the 18" century, the term ouverture was nothing but the French version of the term 
sinfonia, used in the German and Italian spaces. 

*! For arias or vocal-instrumental ensembles. 

92 Tn the operas of Monteverdi, Cavalli or Cesti, the term sinfonia is used to denote the instrumental ritornellos, 
while in the instrumental works of Salomone Rossi (beginning with 1608), sinfonia is an integral part of the 
sonata da camera. Henry Purcell will do the same in Orpheus Britannicus (1699) and in his anthems. Cf. Die 
Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart: art. Symphonie, p. 5. Digitale Bibliothek, vol. 60, p. 72793 (cf. MGG vol. 12, 
p. 1804). 

°3 Marco Uccellini entitled his sonatas op. 15 Sonate, Sinfonie, Concerti, Arie e Canzoni for 1-4 stringed 
instruments and figured bass (1639); the first opus of sonate da camera composed by G. Colombi is entitled 
Sinfonie da camera, Brandi e Correnti). Cf. Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart...., art. Kammermusik, p. 11. 
Digitale Bibliothek, vol. 60, p. 39981 (cf. MGG vol. 7, p. 482). 
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and reader”. Viewed from this perspective, the musical genre can be understood 
as a sum of “conventions” between composer, performer and listener, which can 
be observed or, on the contrary, partially broken. These conventions are reflected 
in a series of expectations of the listener from the work declared by the author as 
belonging to a particular genre: expectations related to the vocal, instrumental or 
vocal-instrumental component, form, content, or type of discourse. For example, if 
the author “declares” his work as a passacaglia, once we assimilate the characteristic 
traits of the genre, we expect, from the start, for the work to take on a variational 
form, our ear is already tuned to the bass line which we condition ourselves to 
memorize, so as to identify it in the variations that follow. If the reference to the 
genre and thus to the form of passacaglia is “concealed” from the listener, the 
expectation is no longer the listener's, but — at least at a metaphorical level — the 
composer's: “will the listener notice that what I have proposed to him is a 
passacaglia?” The identification of the construction principle (here, the variations on 
ostinato bass) and, implicitly, the assignment of the work heard or performed to a 
particular genre, are therefore no longer the result of the self-confirmation of a 
certain expectation derived from the genre related “contract”, but of a reverse 
process. Thus, in the first case we deal with induction, and in the second one, with 
deduction, just as in the first case we have an objective analysis of the process, 
while in the second one, a subjective perception. 

At the highest level of generality is the classification into the lyrical, epic 
and dramatic genres. Here, the expectation, i.e. the “contract”, most often consists 
in their suitability to the performance genres: the opera, which is pre-eminently 
dramatic, the oratorio, which is fundamentally epic, and the cantata, integrated 
into various architectural forms depending on school (Italian, German and French), 
and which can be, to varying degrees, lyrical (the Italians), epic (the Germans), or 
dramatic (the French). However, the subjective perception gives other responses: 
for example, the moment of crucifixion in Bach's St. Matthew Passion, with the 
stretto responses of the double choir crying out “Lass ihn kreuzigen”, undoubtedly 
falls into the dramatic category. Conversely, in his operas, Verdi often converts the 
aria (a lyrical moment in a dramatic setting) into an epic tableau: see, among many 
others, Azucena’s aria, Stride la vampa (in II Trovatore), or Ferrando's aria, Di due figli 
vivea padre beato, in the same work. Wagner does the same in Parsifal, and 
Sigismund Toduta in Manole the Craftsman, combining the operatic dramatic with 
oratorial epic. 

If we take the sound component as a criterion, the classification of genres 
includes the solo, chamber, symphonic and vocal-symphonic genres. The 
confusion between chamber and orchestral in early Baroque music was due to the 
fact that music was written for several obbligato voices (It. obligato), with basso 


%4 Cf. The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians, MacMillan Publishers Ltd., 2003, vol. 9, p. 657. 
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continuo, which could be performed both by solo instruments and by instrumental 
sections. Classicism is the first trend in music history to establish specific discourse 
and writing typologies for solo, chamber and symphonic use. This distinction is 
based on the characteristics of the functions they fulfil: the sonata shares common 
features with the solo concerto, in that they both highlight the technical and 
expressive virtues of the performer, while chamber music (especially the string 
quartet), as a rather intellectualist genre, is a realm of experimentation, a laboratory 
of creation, in which the composer refines his techniques, innovates new forms and 
architectures and gains flexibility, mobility and naturalness in the articulation of 
the discourse. Symphonic genres, replete with the richest timbral and dynamic 
variety, excel in abundance of expressive content, through the coherence of the 
whole, illustrating a corner of the world, or constituting an ars poetica of the 
composer. Constantly competing for popularity with the instrumental concerto (a 
genre with a faster evolution, which reached its peak a few decades earlier than the 
symphony and which adopted the sonata form in the first movement), the 
symphony had to find its own way by settling into a standardized form, 
characterized by clarity and balance, detached from the purpose of instrumental 
technicality and virtuosity, and from the intellectualistic experiment of the string 
quartet. 

Taking advantage of an intimate performance space, chamber music 
enjoyed a privilege that opera and religious music did not: the “studio”-type 
acoustics, free from the reverberation and echoes of the church and theatre halls. 
Thus, the treatment of chamber music based on contrapuntal structures could 
evolve much faster, enabling the exploration of dynamic, harmonic and timbral 
subtleties, along with faster tempos. Equally important is the increasing dominance 
and refinement of rhythm’, as a consequence of the growing interpretative role of 
the individual, rather than of the entire section, and of the technical evolution of 
the violin and of other related instruments. Even the treatment of modulations was 
much more subtle and swifter in chamber music than in religious or dramatic 
music, where the sound dies away slowly, as Johann Nikolaus Forkel warned 
towards the end of the 18* century, in his treatise Uber die Theorie der Musik 9%. 

The objective analysis of the score and of the audio sample of the music is 
reduced, again, to the terms of the contract. However, while at times in 
Beethoven's piano sonatas one can hear an entire orchestra, with timbral 
suggestions and contrasts of woods and brass or strings and winds, creating the 
subjective perception of a true symphony that reveals itself to the ear, Brahms, or 
even Tchaikovsky, manage to individualize in their symphonies instrumental 
timbres, creating “oases” of chamber music within the orchestral space. Bruckner, 


°° Walter Wilson Cobbett (editor), Mason, Colin (editor), Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music, 
aa edition, vol. 1, Oxford University Press, London, 1929, art. Chamber music (Donald F. Tovey), p. 241. 
°° Gottingen, 1777, cf. Ruth Halle Rowen, The Early Chamber Music, Da Capo Press, New York, 1974, p. 5. 
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on the other hand, a virtuoso organist, handles the orchestra as if it were an 
immense organ, deftly juggling with registers and pedals. Quite often in 
impressionist music, Debussy manages even to recreate vocal sonorities from 
orchestral timbres (see La mer). Enescu, too, was fascinated with the idea of playing 
with the listener's subjective perception: by using female choral voices as an 
element of timbral variety in Vox Maris and Isis, in a purely orchestral context, 
Enescu creates the expectation of the “contract”, although, upon hearing the work, 
the expectation of the moment when the voices come in creates the subjective 
feeling that they have already appeared. The orchestral timbral combinations and 
balances create the simple subjective perception of the female vocal timbre by 
providing the “expectation”, or the waiting, prior to their actual appearance. 

Traditionally, the musical genre was and is placed in relation to form. Most 
genres and their species “call for” specific forms from the beginning, determining 
their relationship with specific structural patterns. After the minuet comes the trio, 
and then again the minuet. After the chorus comes the couplet, after the exposition, 
the development and the recapitulation, and after the statement of the theme, the 
variations. In the strict polyphonic forms, we expect to hear the order of entry of 
the voices and, possibly, the intervals at which they perform the imitation, or 
perhaps the distance in time between the occurrences of the imitative waves. All 
these are expectations that the author more or less consistently, though always 
deliberately fulfils, related to the specific characteristics of the different forms, 
which the listener decodes based on their assimilation and identification. 

However, for Enescu, the sonata form is an arid pattern. He says: “I do not 
write the same sonata twice” (referring, of course, to the same sonata form). In fact, 
it is not the sonata form that fascinates Enescu, throughout his entire work, but the 
sonata principle, as pointed out by the great Enescologist Pascal Bentoiu. And what 
are the pillars underlying the principle? The bi-thematic structure and the 
developmental principle. While preserving the former — the bi-thematic structure — 
throughout his entire oeuvre, Enescu gives up, instead, the thematic contrast in the 
structure of the sonata form. According to him, it is not this contrast that is the 
essence of the sonata, but the developmental principle, with its infinite expressive 
resources. 

The principle is also central to Enescu's conception of the neoclassical 
suites (Suite for Piano, Op. 3, “in the Old Style”, Suite for Orchestra No. 2, Op. 20). 
Here, the principle overshadows the traditional elements of the genre and of the 
dances composing it: the sarabande, gigue and bourrée in the Suite for Orchestra No. 2 
convincingly recapture the spirit and atmosphere of these baroque dances, rather 
than their metrorhythmics, just as Tchaikovsky had done in his famous waltz in 5/4 
timing. Enescu's Sarabande is in binary form, and yet it reveals itself to our 
subjective perception as a sarabande. Likewise, his gigue is crusic and in binary 
form, yet the spirit of the music is undoubtedly one of a gigue. It is in this that lies 
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the author's craftsmanship, i.e. in the play with the listener's subjective perception 
and, basically, in his skilful juggling with the terms of the contract. It is the minuet 
of the suite alone that adopts the metrorhythmics and solemn expression of the 
traditional dance, offering it, again, the rational comfort of the author's explicit 
return to tradition, but also shifting the ear's focus to the analytical/objective pole. 

Returning to the original definition that led to this brief subjective- 
objective interplay in the configuration of genres, according to which the genre acts 
like a contract between author and listener, like a game of expectations and 
surprise, we conclude that in “proposing” the contract terms to the listener, the 
creator relies both on the objective analysis, and, especially, on the subjective 
perception. In music, it is not always what it is, but rather what it “seems” that 
enchants the listener's ear and sensibility. But the interplay between objective and 
subjective and between analytical and perceptual can only be achieved with the 
complicity of the listener, willing to decode the terms of the contract. 
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